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Abstract A jainiraview is presented concerning the use 
of coijnine as a tobacco-smoke exposure index. First, 
general considerations about methods for the determi¬ 
nation of Urinary rotinine are presented. Besides pure 
analytical aspects, this minireview considers major 
problems encountered in the establishment of threshold 
values that can be used to distinguish not only smokers 
from nonsmokers but also nonsmokers exposed or not 
exposed to envircrunental tobacco smoke (.ETS). In 
addition, the use of Urinary cotinlne Is illustrated in 
several situation® where smoking status assessment is of 
interest. Such situations include evaluation of the impact 
of smoking cessation programs, monitoring of preg¬ 
nancy and of other groups at risk, assessment of occu¬ 
pational exposure to industrial pollutants, validation of 
phase 1 clinical trials, and the control of life insurance 
can didates. The specific problem of ETS exposure as¬ 
sessment is briefly mentioned. 

Key words Biomurkers • Cotmine Smoking 


Introduction 

Several biological markers have been proposed for as¬ 
sessment of the importance of direct or passive exposure 
to tobacco smoke. The most widely used markers are 
curb oxyhemoglobin in blood; carbon monoxide In ex¬ 
pired air; thiocyanate and nicotine in saliva, plasma, or 
urine; and cotmine, a major nieotmc metabolite, which 
raw be determined not only in urine but also in plasma 
and saliva [38], Some markers may be influenced by 
environmental sources other than tobacco smoke. 
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namely, diet for thiocyanate and road traffic or domestic 
emissions for carbon monoxide and carboxyhemogio- 
bin. Therefore, these markers have been progressively 
replaced by nicotine and cotinine (Fig- 1), which are 
more specific for tobacco smoke exposure. Because of 
the longer urinary half-life of cotinine as compared with 
nicotine (19 versus 2 h) [5, 102] arid of the absence of 
ambient contamination during samplt acquisition (the 
unique source of cafinine is nicotine mete b olization), 
cotinine is currenily considered the marker of choice. 
Cotinine is generally determined in urine, a biological 
medium easy to obtain, especially in the framework of 
epidemiological studies. This minireview considers the 
value of urinary cotinine determination as a tobacco- 
smoke exposure index and summarizes its main appli¬ 
cations essentially related to active smoking screening. A 
review on the use of eotLoine as a biomaxker of envi¬ 
ronmental tobacco smoke (ETS) exposure has been 
pub!!shed recently [4], 


Analytical aspects 

The caiarimeirlc Method is the simplest and cheapest 
method for urinary co tinin e determination. Since it 
quantifies the totality of metabolites for which the 
pyridine ring remains intact, this method has low spe¬ 
cificity. Both cotinine and crtzns- 2'-hydroxycodnine 
(Fig. 1; the main metabolite formed from cotinine 
[12, 37, S3]) are measured. The results, expressed as 
cotinine equivalents, are therefore higher than those 
obtained by more specific method* such as gas or liquid 
chromatography [41], However, the measured levels are 
well correlated with daily cigarette consumption [10, 41]. 
Thjj method must therefore be considered a reliable 
index of smoking status, provided that blanks are in¬ 
cluded to take into account the coloration of each, urine 
sample [41, 94]. However, interferences due, for exam¬ 
ple, to the presence of drugs with a pyridine ring 
(nicotinic arid, isoniazid, nicotinamide) are important 
[70, 94]. Moreover, the high detection threshold makes 
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nimSne coiinine trans-S'-hydroxycotlnirie 

Fig, 1 Structures of aicottoe, eoidne, and /raAS- 3 ‘-hydro*yeotinin?: 

this method inappropriate for monitoring of ETS 
exposure (see below) [41]. , 

lie immunological methods use monoclo'aai [45] or 
polyclonal antibodies that specifically recognize coti- 
tiiuc; they uonmlly show only minimal cross-reactivity 
with nicotine and other metabolites [97]. However, a 
study has shown that trans-l'-hydroxycoliumt cross- 
reaets by about 30% with the polyclonal rabbit anti- 
ceiinine antiserum commonly used to determine cotinine 
levels by enzyme-linked imznunosorbsot assay (ELISA) 
[82], which does not seem to be the ease for monoclonal 
antibodies [44). Besides this possible cross-reactivity, 
immunoassays require the use of costly reagents [70]. 
The principal advantages of iiamunoiogieal methods are 
low sample-volume requirements, little sample manipu¬ 
lation, and rapidity of analysis [97]. The detection 
threshold of such immunoassays is also sufficient for 
ETS exposure assessment. 

The chromatography methods high-performance liq¬ 
uid chromatography [3, 32, 33, 41, 59, 67, 77, 78, 94, 
103] and gas chromatography [26] are most specific, es¬ 
pecially when the identity of the peaks can be verified by 
mass spectrometry [IS, 36. 51, 53, 89], but this requires 
the lit a of costly material and the resource of skilled 
personnel for routine analysis. Another advantage of 
chromatography methods is the simultaneous quantifi¬ 
cation of nicotine and cotinine in a single analysis [97]. 
The reagent costs are also generally low and the limits of 
detection are low', which makes these methods very 
suitable for passive smoking studies. 

Value of urinary cotinine determination 
for active and passive smoking screening 

General considerations 

Acthe. smoking of smokers voluntary exposed to to¬ 
bacco smoke mast be clearly distinguished from passive 
iaaokiog Of nonsmokers exposed to ETS produced by 
active smokers. 

Whatever the deter min ation method of urinary coti- 
niae may be, rather good correlations exist between 
urinary cotinine and daily tobacco consumption (e-g,, 
expressed la grams). Correlation' coefficients mentioned 
in "several studies vaxy from 0,39 to 0.99 but are generally 
greater 'than 0.75 [10, 28, 29, 41, 91, 95, 96, 101]. How¬ 
ever, a major difficulty in establishing such correlation 
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must bt pointed out: urinary cotinine determination 
givhs only information about recent exposure to tobacco 
smoke. Therefore, tobacco consumption during the 48-h 
period before urinary sampling must be representative of 
the announced daily consumption, This correlation 
theoretically allows the determination of a threshold 
value beyond which subjects can be classified as smok¬ 
ers. Despite rather high level* of passive exposure in 
some cases, several studies show that urinary cotinine 
levels in nonsmokers are always less than 100 ng/mi 
urine [6,41], In agreement with these data, discrimination 
thresholds between active and passive smokers vary, ac¬ 
cording to the authors, from 2D to 100 ng/mi urine or mg 
creatinine [38, 46, 50, 57, 58, 60, 69, 75.76, 80, 81, 91]. 

Curiously, higher thresholds of 500 [1, 25] and 1000 
ng/ml urine or mg creatinine [48] have 'been proposed 
when urinary determination is based on a fluorescence 
polarization kam nno-assay (FPIA). However, these 
authors indicate that cotinine levels are lower than 80 
ng/mi urine in the majority of nonsmokers [25] or that a 
threshold value of 50 ng/mi urrne would have been more 
appropriate [1]. 

Although such thresholds cun be used to distinguish 
smokers from aonsmokers, it is more difficult to quan¬ 
tify passive exposure to tobacco smoke. The first diffi¬ 
culty results from the very low urinary' cotinine 
concentrations associated with passive smoking. When 
one uses a method measuring nicotine and cotinine at 
the same time, low quantities of nicotine possibly pres¬ 
ent in ambient air may contaminate the urinary samples 
in different handling steps [42]. Concerning the possible 
interference of nicotine hi air, it must be stressed that 
when other ETS substances can no longer be quantified, 
nicotine may yet be measurable in ambient air [4], 
Moreover, variations between laboratories are impor¬ 
tant because measured levels arc dose to analytical de¬ 
tection limits [6]. 

The influence of the age of exposed subjects consti¬ 
tutes the second problem. At the same level of ETS ex¬ 
posure, young children have higher urinary cotinine 
levels than adults [102]. Differences in the body distri¬ 
bution and mctabolization of nicotine between adults 
and children have been mentioned [84]. A higher relative 
ventilation rate ill young children could also explain 
such differences [102]. Some studies have shown, that 
breast feeding is related to higher urinary cotinine ex¬ 
cretion in children with smoking mothers [14,19,79] and 
that among these children, urinary cotinine excretion 
may reach the range observed in adult smokers [S4J. 
Moreover, a recent study suggests racial differences 
among children; at the same ETS exposure level, black 
children have higher urinajy cotinine levels than white 
children [40]. 

Finally, the presence of nicotine in some foods has 
been demonstrated and their consumption could be a 
source of urinary cotinine excretion. Among these foods 
are common dietary constituents such, as eggplants, 
potatoes, and tomatoes (Solanaoese) as well ss some tea 
plants. Considering the average and maximal daily 
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consumption of these foods, urinary cotinine values of 
0.6 and 6.2 cg/ml, respectively, have been calculated 
[20]. Practically, however, these interferences remain 
negligible except in the case of vegetarians [34] but It 
should be stressed that not all dietary or other nonto- 
bacco sources of corinine have been, studied, which ne¬ 
cessitates some caution [23]. 

All these factors are therefore potential explanations 
for differences observed in the following proposed 
threshold Values between nonsmokers exposed or not 
exposed to ETS: 5 ag/ml urine [S3], 10 ng/ml urine [14, 
14], and 10 ng/mg creatinine [2, 50]. In agreement with 
the higher excretion rate observed in children, a higher 
threshold value of 30 ng cotinine/mg "readnine has been 
proposed in a study on children exposed to ETS [24]. 

Particular applications 

Monitoring of ETS exposure in childrenl adults 

Several studies have considered the impact of parental 
smoking hablia on tobacco smoke exposure of children 
and possible health repercussions. They show a strongly 
positive correlation between urinary cotinine in children 
and the smoking habits of their parents [21, 27, 40, 73, 
101]. Whan only one of the parents smokes, urinary 
cotinine is higher When the mother smokes [h 14,47, S3, 
101]. Assessment of ETS exposure is particularly inter¬ 
esting in children with asthma, for whom it has been 
shown that passive smoking may be not only a source of 
asthma attack [16, 24, 100] but also considered an im¬ 
portant aggravation factor of the disease [61]. To the 
best of our knowledge, only cue study did not show an 
alteration of bronchial responsiveness in children with 
mild bronchial asthma after passive exposure to tobacco 
smoke, but the exposure duration was low (1 h an the 
equivalent of about 20 ppm CO) [65], Children with or 
without a medical history of allergy (e.g., asthma) who 
are exposed to ETS have a higher incidence of respira¬ 
tory infection [2, 73, 79, S4] and lower levels of respi¬ 
ratory performance [13j than do conexpesed children. 
These data illustrate the necessity of the appropriate 
information of parents and the establishment of inter¬ 
vention programs [15, 30], Though less frequent, s imil ar 
studies have considered the effects of passive smoking on 
healthy adults [42]. Moreover, the carcinogenesis risk 
has been tested [22* 74]. However, difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing statistically significant associations on the small stale 
sometimes require the realization of meta-analyses [93]. 


Monitoring of pregnancy 

Smoking during pregnancy reduces the mean body 
weight of neonates [49, 84] in4 increases the risk of 
delivering very small preterm infants [99]. The relation¬ 
ship between this reduced weight at birth and the in¬ 
creased risk af perinatal mortality, however, remains 
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controversial. Several studies conclude that prenatal 
exposure to tobacco smoke is related to impaired mental 
development in infants [52, 62, 72, 86]; however, in¬ 
consistent results have been reported [84], Finally, 
smoking during pregnancy could be associated with in¬ 
creased episodes of sudden death [11, 17] as well as with 
negative effects on lung function during the first few 
months of life [9, 31, 90], It therefore seems essential io 
sensitize mothers to this health problem for iheir off¬ 
spring and to assess their smoking status by an appro¬ 
priate biochemistry test such as that of corinine in urine 
[39, 43, 50, 64, 68, 85]. 

Smoking cessation programs 

Urinary cotinine measurement may be very interesting 
as a motivation tool for smokers whe are trying to stop. 
It allows not only assessment of the impact of smoking- 
cessation educational programs [92] but also augmen¬ 
tation of their efficacy [57J. However, this approach is 
valid only when nicotine substitution is no [present (e.g., 
chewing gum, patch, nasal spray). In eases of nicotine 
substitution, other tobacco-smok* exposure biomarkers 
such as thiocyanate, c^boxyhemoglobin, or carbon 
monoxide in expired air are suitable alternatives. 

Monitoring of groups at risk 

Besides its well-established (lung, upper respiratory air¬ 
ways, esophagus, and bladder) [35] or suspected (uterus) 
[88] carcinogenic effects, cigarette smoking is also a risk 
factor for cardiovascular disease. A correlation has been 
demonstrated between daily cigarette consumption as 
assessed by urinary cotinine determination, and the uri¬ 
nary excretion of thromboxane 4.2 metabolites [71, 95, 
98] hut not with urinary excretion of prostacyclin me¬ 
tabolites. This observation can be exolsiued by in vivo 
platelet activation [98], As smoking habits, generally 
acquired at a very early age, are especially deleterious fox 
the cardiovascular function of some groups at risk, in¬ 
cluding diabetics, it would therefore be useful to adopt 
for such groups early health education programs in 
which urinary cotinine determination may be used to 
assess smoking status [7, 48, 81, 87]. 

Epidemiological studies and assessment 
of occupational exposure to Industrial pollutants 

In epidemiological studies on exposure to occupational 
pollutants, it may he very important to distinguish 
smokers from, nonsmokers. Evaluation of [he toxic ef¬ 
fects of occupational respiratory Irritants requires the 
recognition of the smoking habits of exposed subjects; 
far this purpose, urinary cotinine determination may be 
very useful for the validation of information collected by 
questionnaire. Occupational expo rare to carbon mon¬ 
oxide (CO) may be assessed by direct dete rmina tion of 
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the gas itself either ra environmental air or in the expired 
air of exposed workers, Another moni toring test consists 
of blood carboxyhemoglobin (HbCQ) determination. 
For this use a tolerable level of blood HbCG (3,5%) has 
been proposed; it corresponds to a mean working-air 
CO exposure of 25 ppm for an 8-h work shift [43], In 
smokers. Wood HfcC'O determination alone overesti¬ 
mates CO occupational exposure intensity. Simulta¬ 
neous dete rmin ation of blood HbCQ and. urinary 
eoiinine Would allow evaluation of the interference fac¬ 
tor related to smoking habits. In the same way, the es¬ 
tablishment of biological limits in the framework of 
occupational exposure monitoring of organic substances 
may require analysis of the relationship between the 
ambient concentration of a parent substance (for which 
limit values may already exist) and the levels of its me¬ 
tabolites in biological media. As tobacco smoke contains 
many organic substances (e.g., benzene, polycyclic aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbons (PAH)], reference values for me¬ 
tabolites, i.e,, trans,t/ans-miisxnfin acid for benzene and 
l-hydroxypyr*ne for PAH. must take smoking habits 
into account as ijattrfereaca factors [54, 55, 66], 

Phase f clinical (rials 

Before the introduction of a new drug, several studies 
axe legally required both in animals and in humans, in 
the latter, clinical investigations called phase I trials use 
healthy volunteers. Since ei garotte smoking may influ¬ 
ence not only the pharmacokinetic profile hut also the 
pharmacodynamic characteristics of numerous sub¬ 
stances used W therapy (e.g., benzodiazepines, theo¬ 
phylline) [56], it may be necessary to verify the recent 
smoking history of selected individuals by the determi¬ 
nation of a biological marker' such a£ cotmine in urise, 
which seems more reliable ia determining tobacco use 
than a simple questionnaire [1]. 

Control of life-insurance candidate declaration 

Because of the number of risks related to active smoking, 
the life expectancy of a smoker is decreased. Insurance 
companies are therefore very interested in teste such as 
the measurement ofdotinine in urine For establishment of 
the jotting status of candidates for life insurance. For 
economic (test costs) rather than strictly scientific rea¬ 
sons, insurance companies do not seek to obtain low 
detection limits but accept relatively important threshold 
vaitits between smokers and nonsxackers (500 ng/ml) [1], 
which entails the hatlitiood of their missing some 
smokers who have abstained for only 1 day or less. 


Conclusion 

Cotmine Remains the biomarker of choice for assessment 
of tobacco smoke exposure, Its urinary determination 
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can bt recommended in several situations such as 
monitoring of £TS exposure, impact evaluation of 
smoking cessation programs, monitoring of pregnancy 
and of some groups at risk, assessment of occupational 
exposure to industrial pollutants, validation of phase 1 
clinical irials, and the control of life-insurance candidate 
declaration. Even if this review has focused on tobacco 
smoke exposure, it should be mentioned that urinary 
cotinine determination may also be used either as a 
marker of exposure to other tobacco products (nasal, 
“caique”) or as a compliance index in nicotine substi¬ 
tution programs (chewing gum, patch, or nasal spray 
with nicotine). ''Vith regard to analytical aspects, only 
immunologicai and chromatography methods are suffi¬ 
ciently sensitive to assess exposure to ETS, and the 
choice between these two approaches could be influ¬ 
enced by the availability of the apparatus. 
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